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An Account of the First Attempt at Exploration 
of the "Oregon Caves" 1 

By Wm. W. Fidler 

Two years ago Mr. E. J. Davidson, one of the most ad- 
venturesome and successful mountaineers and hunters of 
this region, while in pursuit of a deer he had wounded and 
was following with his dog, accidentally stumbled upon 
the discovery of what he took to be the mouth of a cave, 
and which conjecture has since proven to be correct. The 
discovery was made on the spur of a mountain familiarly 
known out here as "Old Grayback," and on the side that 
is drained off toward Sucker creek or Illinois river. It 
was not till July 5, 1877, however, that an attempt at ex- 
ploration of this subterranean cavern was made. Then 
the discoverer, in company with his brother, Carter David- 
son, and James Nail, undertook to penetrate its mysterious 
and marvelously beautiful apartments. Aided by pitch 
light, they were able to penetrate only two or three of the 
most accessible chambers, which intensified without satis- 
fying their curiosity; but their supply of illuminating ma- 
terial having become exhausted they were compelled to 
desist. It was on the strength of the report made by these 
parties, and at the desire of the discoverer of the cave, 
that, in company with a party of ladies and gentlemen of 
Williams creek, the writer visited this spot where Nature 
"thrones sublimity" in glistening if not in "icy halls." But 
to describe the trip fully I had best commence with the 
commencement. 

Our party consisted at the start of but six, to-wit: 
Miss Eudora A. Godfrey, Miss Margaret Davidson of Port- 
land, Mr. Julius Goodwin, two boys and this deponent. We 
traveled up the right hand fork of Williams creek to its 
head, thence across one or two streams that run westerly 
into Sucker creek, then up a large mountain that puts out 



1 For naming and reservation of the Oregon Caves, see this Quarterly, 
Vol. XX, p. 400. 
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from Grayback to the milk ranch of Messrs. Goodwin and 
Davidson. Here we camped for the night and partook of 
the kind hospitalities of these certainly highly elevated and 
obliging dairymen. The next morning our party was in- 
creased by the addition to our numbers of Mrs. Julius 
Goodwin, Mr. Frank Rose and E. J. Davidson. Of our 
party were also two young lads named David Johns Jr. 
and Ira Sparlin. 

To the place we wished to reach was only about IV2 
miles from the milk ranch, but owing to the ruggedness 
of the route and the course we took to get there, we were 
fully three hours in reaching it with our riding animals. 
Soon after we reached the scene of operation, however, 
the work of exploration began and was entered upon by 
each member of our party with a zeal and enthusiasm that 
meant business. From the mouth of the cave emerges a 
branch of water, and it is up the bed of this stream we 
first begin our underground perambulations. The moun- 
tain is of limestone formation and the caverns and cross 
caverns, in almost every form imaginable and unimagin- 
able, which we beheld with delightful amazement, were 
evidently the result of the action of water. After pene- 
trating perhaps 100 yards, we leave the stream to examine 
upper and side rooms that do not require so much exposure 
of the feet to water. Every successive department reached 
evoked from each and every member such vociferative ex- 
pressions as "Oh ! Oh ! ! Oh ! ! ! Isn't it nice, isn't it beau- 
tiful," etc.; and one of the earliest convictions that over- 
came us most completely was that it would be impossible 
for us in the short period of our stay to do anything like 
justice to the examination of these diversified, fantastic 
and indescribable realms of the underworld. Prentice's 
Ode to Mammoth Cave has now a much clearer meaning: 

"Crystal founts, 
Almost invisible in their serene 
And pure transparency — high pillared domes 
With stars and flowers all fretted like the halls 
Of Oriental monarchs" 
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Are expressions admirably suited to a description of this 
Josephine county cave. The stalagmite and stalactite for- 
mations of this cave surpass anything ever dreamed of in 
the sphere of arts, and nothing I ever beheld in Nature 
before so completely overcame me with suggestions of 
sublimity and beauty. 

In some places the floor is almost as smooth as polished 
marble, and in others the ceiling is frescoed all over with 
bright crystals or stalactite in the shape and resembling 
icicles. In one chamber in particular, which we casually 
designated the King's Palace, was this the case. The vari- 
ous members of our party commenced here, in obedience 
to a very natural impulse, to break off specimens to bring 
away with them, but in obedience to a suggestion that it 
looked like a shame to desecrate or deface anything in na- 
ture so beautiful as that was, they readily ceased the work 
of spoliation; and let us hope that future tourists and ad- 
venturers will be governed by the same honorable deference 
and spare this apartment if none of the others. 

A volume might be written descriptive of the beauties 
of the small portion we beheld, which portion did not com- 
prise one-tenth, perhaps not one ten-thousandth, part of 
these "Dim and awful aisles." 

One great danger to be constantly guarded against is 
that of getting lost. Frequently we lost our way and got 
into narrow crevices, through which we could see a light 
in some lower apartment but could not reach it without 
retracing our steps and finding some larger crevice. What 
could be explored by enlarging some of these narrow fis- 
sures is a matter of conjecture. The farthest back any of 
our party got was perhaps not over 400 yards. To make 
that distance through its various angles, dips and ascents, 
required nearly an hour's travel after we were familiar 
with the route. We did not try to follow up the main 
stream of water, which undoubtedly must constitute the 
main part of the cave, but have left lots of work for future 
explorers. Our party obtained many beautiful and valu- 
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able specimens as souvenirs of their very hard and — for the 
ladies — dangerous journey. Many of the prettiest things, 
however, were spoiled in breaking them off. Some were 
like a mule's ear in shape, only three or four times as large 
and in places perfectly transparent. The ears of many of 
the animals were represented on the walls, together with 
many varieties of vegetables. These attractions, though, 
will rapidly disappear as the place becomes frequented by 
visitors. 

We named the cave, in honor of the finder, "Elijah's 
Cave." It is situated in the southern part of the county, 
about 15 miles southwest of Williamsburg, or say 37 miles 
in the same direction from Jacksonville. A better route 
than the one we traveled can probably be found, when 
sightseers can reach the cave without roughing it as we 
did. It is a sight, however, well worth many times the 
trouble we encountered in reaching it, to anyone who has 
a particle of admiration for the sublime and beautiful. 
Yea, "beautiful are all the thousand snow-white gems that 
lie in these mysterious chambers." 
July 26, 1877. 



